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ZANZIBAR. 

By  Consul  Perry  C.  Hays,  May  13. 

The  city  of  Zanzibar,  the  port  through  which  practically  all  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  archipelago  passes,  has  long  been  known  to  the 
commercial  world  as  an  assembling  and  distributing  point  for  a  vast 
territory  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  extending  inland  to  the 
great  lake  region  of  central  Africa.  However,  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  has  seen  some  notable  changes  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  East  African  littoral  and  its  expansive  hinterland,  which  have 
affected  adversely  the  importance  of  Zanzibar  as  a  transshipping 
center. 

The  harbor  of  Mombasa-Kilindini,  of  British  East  Africa,  through 
the  building  of  the  Uganda  Railway  therefrom  to  the  shores  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  has  become  the  chief  gateway  to  the  extensive  and 
productive  territories  of  the  uppermost  Nile.  Similarly  the  port  of 
Daressalam  of  German  East  Africa,  which  is  the  seaboard  terminal 
of  the  Central  Railway,  which  leads  inland  for  786  miles  to  Kigoma 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  is  a  means  to  direct  shipments  and  distribution 
to  a  widely  extended  area  which  in  former  days  was  tributary  to 
Zanzibar  as  a  distributing  sourse.  The  seaport  of  Tanga,  in  the  Ger- 
man colony,  with  the  Usambara  Railway  leading  220  miles  through 
a  well-developed  country  to  the  southern  foothills  of  Mount  Kiliman- 
jaro, is  another  factor  that  detracts  from  the  significance  of  Zanzibar 
as  a  storehouse  for  East  Africa. 

Crops  and  Area  Under  Cultivation. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  in  the  islands  and  cloves  and 
copra  constitute  practically  the  sole  locally  produced  contribution  to 
international  trade.  Of  the  estimated  area  of  645,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  insular  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  240,000  are  cultivated.  Of 
the  latter  figure  80,000  acres  are  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and 
160,000  acres  in  that  of  Pemba.  In  the  former  island  20,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  clove  culture,  30,000  acres  to  coconuts,  and  30,000 
acres  to  native  crops;  in  Pemba,  40,000  acres  are  devoted  to  cloves, 
15,000  acres  to  coconuts,  and  105,000  acres  to  native  crops.  In  the 
two  islands  are  approximately  54  million  clove  trees  and  2^  million 
coconut  trees.  Of  clove  trees  Zanzibar  has  about  2  million  and 
Pemba  3^  million  trees;  of  coconut  trees  Zanzibar  cultivates  approxi- 
mately 1/T00,000  and.  Pemba  800,000.  The  acreage  of  native  crops 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  as  a  given  area  may  be  tilled  one 
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season  and  then  permitted  to  lie  fallow  for  one  year  or  more.  The 
produce  of  native  effort  is  consumed  locally,  the  principal  crop  being 
the  manioc  root.  The  reclamation  of  lands  as  yet  untilled  and  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  those  already  under  crop  would  vastly  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  export  trade  in  cloves  and  copra  and  thus 
augment  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  advance  the  figures 
of  the  imports  destined  to  local  consumption. 

Anything  affecting  adversely  the  transshipping  business  and  the 
agricultural  industry  is  sure  to  touch  vitally  the  returns  of  trade 
for  a  given  year  by  reducing  the  buying  capacity  of  the  inhabitants 
and,  consequently,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  imports. 

Conditions  Following  Breaking  Out  of  European  War. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  commercial  affairs  were 
moving  normally  with  the  feature  of  declining  transshipments  pres- 
ent as  previously  noted.  With  the  advent  of  the  European  crisis 
the  exchange  market  failed,  terms  of  credit  ceased  to  exist,  shipping 
became  demoralized,  and  as  a  result  international  trade  came  almost 
to  a  standstill.  Through  the  recruiting  of  laborers  for  the  local 
transport  service  there  resulted  a  shortage  of  pickers  for  the  clove 
crop,  and  with  shipping  disorganized  there  was  a  lack  of  cargo 
space  for  the  consignments  of  cloves  and  copra,  so  private  and  public 
incomes  were  materially  curtailed.  Fortunately  for  the  community 
the  financial  situation  was  so  well  handled  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  a  moratorium  and  only  an  occasional  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy occurred.  The  year  closed  with  no  promising  prospects  of 
a  considerable  revival  before  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  Foreign  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Zanzibar  for  1013  was 
$5,369,440  for  imports  and  $5,012,271  for  exports;  and  for  1914 
$3,715,110  for  imports  and  $3,965,964  for  exports.  Of  the  total  value 
of  the  export  trade  for  1914,  $1,426,420  worth  represented  imports 
destined  to  be  reexported.  The  following  was  the  share  of  each 
country  in  the  trade  of  Zanzibar : 


Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

$140, 136 

764.620 

43,433 

493, 725 

:u.  136 

178, 157 

467, 450 

2,209,  [59 

40,874 

286. 161 

711,5X1) 

1152,526 

6111.741 

40,684 

211,240 

22. 790 

l^i.L'Ol 

■2::i.  .no 

8,944 
180,460 

728, 024 

S2.S5.136 

530. 013 

32,766 

573,944 

1,094,675 

694,371 

627,032 

843,750 

28,664 

l-»..->7"< 

367, 342 

United  Kingdom 

S434. 591 

British  East  Africa 

10, 643 

France 

•i.i,  .st,7 

Germany 

German  East  Africa 

'-'  i  - .  2 ,  6 
374.239 

India 

Italy 

84  1. ::  12 

Netherlands 

12,432 

All  other  countries 

200, 180 

Total 

5, 369, 440 

3, 715, 110 

5,042,271 

3,965,964 

The  Principal  Imports. 

The  chief  items  of  importation  were  coal,  copra,  cotton  goods, 
flour,  gram,  groceries,  hardware,  petroleum  and  petrol,  and  tobacco. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Zanzibar 
during  the  past  two  years :  


Articles. 


1913 


Baes 

Coal 

Coins 

Copra 

Cotton  goods 

Flour 

Grain: 

Matama 

Rico 

Allother 

Groceries  and  provisions: 

Ghee 

Sugar 


svs, 

141, 

7SJ, 
225, 

929, 
93, 

66, 

861. 
113! 

153 

151 


£32, 
123, 

77, 
152, 
053, 

85, 

65, 

710, 
110, 

12S, 
151, 


Articles. 


Groceries  and  provisions— Con. 

Provisions,  uncnumcrated . 

Other 

Hardware  and  machinery.. . . 

Ivory 

Live  stock ■ 

Petroleum  and  pstrol 

Sim  sim 

Timber 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$38, 649 
116,293 
154,342 
166,  7li2 
82, 750 
8S.453 
57,732 
55, 529 
95, 706 
914,375 


1914 


803, 2S0 

122,011 

100, 221 

46,767 

08,715 

153,791 

33,707 

42, 139 

06,598 

713. 143 


5,369,440 


3,715,110 


Coal  amounting  to  10,594  tons  was  imported  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  12,496  in  1913.  The  value  of  the  1914  coal  imports  was  $123  <  2b, 
compared  with  $141,888  for  1913.  The  quantity  given  for  1914  does 
not  represent  the  actual  amount  that  reached  the  port  of  Zanzibar. 
The  city  of  Zanzibar  is  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  Is  avy.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1914  several  colliers  arrived  m  the  harbor,  where 
thev  discharged  their  cargoes  into  transports  and  men-of-war  that 
came  alongside.  As  the  quantity  thus  unloaded  did  not  pass  customs 
entry,  it  did  not  figure  in  the  official  trade  returns. 

The  copra  imported  into  the  islands  represents  trade  m  transit,  as 
it  is  gathered  up  largely  by  dhows  in  the  various  ports-  of  German 
East  Africa  and  carried  to  Zanzibar  for  transshipment  to  Europe. 
Fnllv  90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  originated  in  the  German 
colony;  the  remainder  came  from  British  East  Africa,  Portuguese 
East  "Africa,  and  French  Africa. 
Trade  in  Cotton  Goods  and  Provisions. 

The  volume  of  business  done  in  cotton  goods  is  an  index  to  the 
prosperity  or  depression  in  the  country  in  a  given  year.  As  these 
fabrics  constitute  a  prime  necessity  among  the  native  and  Indian 
populations,  and,  as  it  is  in  universal  demand,  the  gauge  is  a  fairly 
accurate  one  In  1914  the  value  of  the  piece  goods  imported  declined 
29.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913.  This  decrease  was  primarily 
clue  to  the  cutting  off  the  reexport  trade  with  German  East  Africa, 
where  the  demand  on  Zanzibar  for  such  merchandise  was  consider- 
able before  the  war  began.  As  the  population  oi  the  archipelago  is 
not  increasing  and  as  direct  shipments  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  practice  for  continental  distribution,  the  imports  of  piece  goods 
will  not  materially  and  permanently  increase  even  with  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  .  ,       .   , 

In  flour  grain,  and  groceries,  including  tinned  and  bottled  provi- 
sions, are 'items  the  consumption  of  which  should  considerably  in- 
crease with  the  return  of  peace,  as  the  native  and  Indian  elements  of 
the  population  are  manifesting  a  growing  taste  for  these  articles. 
In  the  Values  shown  for  flour  and  gram.  India  contributed  vastly  the 
Greater  amount  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  m  the  islands  lo,000 
to  ^0  000  Indians  who  demand  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  cheap 
grade  of  flour  and  a  large  supply  of  rice.  As  India  has  been  supply- 
mo-  to  a  great  extent  its  home  population  with  these  products,  it  is 
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an  easy  matter  for  that  country  to  meet  the  demand  of  its  subjects  in 
Zanzibar,  which  is  only  10  days'  sailing  distance  awav.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  supplied  limited  quantities  of  a  high  quality  of 
flour,  but  owing  to  the  limited  European  population  that  consume  it, 
the  demand  for  it  can  not  become  great.  Both  natives  and  Indians 
are  increasing  their  demand  for  groceries  of  European  origin,  so  this 
item  should  increase  its  import  value  with  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
No  Demand  for  Machinery  and  Heavy  Hardware — Oil  Imports. 

In  the  classification  of  hardware  and  machinery,  small  hardware 
of  the  cheaper  grades  constitutes  nearly  all  of  the  imports.  As  mod- 
ern agriculture  is  unknown  to  the  archipelago;  as  manufacturing  and 
industrial  plants  do  not  exist;  and  as  the  public  works  executed  are 
of  the  simplest  kind,  there  is  no  demand  for  machinery  and  heavy 
hardware. 

Petroleum  and  petrol  increased  considerably  in  the  quantity  im- 
ported. This,  hoAvever,  was  not  due  to  an  increased  demand  for  local 
consumption  or  for  the  transshipping  trade,  but  was  primarily  due 
to  a  condition  of  war  which  required  that  substantial  consignments 
for  British  East  Africa  and  German  East  Africa  be  discharged  at 
Zanzibar  from  a  ship  that  arrived  from  the  United  States  just  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Of  the  total  value  shown  for  1914, 
Russia  contributed  CO  per  cent  and  the  United  States  34  per  cent.' 
Unless  continental  ports  open  up  to  a  more  active  trade  than  that 
which  war  conditions  now  permit,  the  stock  of  oil  on  hand  should 
last  for  at  least  one  year.  Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  oil 
originating  in  the  United  States,  the  American  exporter  of  this 
product  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  extend  its  sale  in  East 
Africa. 

In  the  imports  of  tobacco  are  found  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking 
tobacco  of  medium  grades,  and  the  cheaper  qualities  for  cigarettes. 

In  the  classification  of  "All  other  articles  "  are  such  items  as  beer, 
beads,  cement  and  lime,  crockery  and  glassware,  furniture,  iron 
sheets,  salt,  spirits,  and  wine. 

American  Articles  in  Demand — Principal  Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports. 

The  sending  of  catalogues  on  machinery  and  large  hardware  to 
prospective  customers,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  firms,  is  a  waste  of 
time.  The  American  exporter  should  endeavor,  however,  to  supply 
the  local  markets  with  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  goods,  flour,  gro- 
ceries, small  hardware,  patent  medicines,  petroleum  and  petrol, 
tinned  and  bottled  provisions,  tobacco,  and  typewriters. 

The  chief  articles  imported  and  the  countries  furnishing  substan- 
tial amounts  follow:  Bags  and  sacks,  India;  coal,  South  Africa  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  coins,  India,  British  East  Africa,  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa;  copra,  German  East  Africa  and  British  East 
Africa;  cotton  goods,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Netherlands;  flour.  India  and  Russia;  grain,  India,  Portugese  East 
Africa,  and  British  East  Africa;  groceries,  India,  United  Kingdom. 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States;  hardware,  United 
Kingdom,  India,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  ivory,  German 
East  Africa  and  British  East  Africa;  live  stock,  British  East  Africa, 
and  Italian  East  Africa;  petroleum  and  petrol,  Russia  and  the 
United  States ;  sim  sim,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  British  East  Africa, 
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and  German  East  Africa;  timber,  Scandinavia  and  India:  and  to- 
Africa  Netherlands>    United    Kingdom,    and   Portuguese    East 

Imports  from  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  of  import  and  their  value 
irom  the  United  States  into  Zanzibar  during  1913  and  1914  • 


Articles. 


Carriages  and  other  vehicles. 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Petroleum  and  petrol 


1913 


S5S1 

7,979 

2,2-15 

23, 760 


1914 


16,054 

9,426 

496 

52, 685 


Articles. 


Piece  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$99, 231 
6,340 


140, 135 


$72,448 
11,417 


152,526 


As  direct  shipments  to  mainland  ports  are  cutting  more  and  more 
into  the  trade  figures  of  Zanzibar,  those  showing  the  volume  of  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  will  likewise  suffer.  The  alternative 
of  higher  trade  returns  for  the  American  exporter  lies  in  his  ability 
to  compete  successfully  with  Europeans  in  the  various  lines  of  mer- 
chandise in  which  they  now  control  the  market.  This  may  be  done 
it  the  American  dealer  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  local  trade  fac- 
tors and  adapt  his  business  methods  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

Increased  Interest  in  American  Goods. 

Indian  merchants  are  manifesting  an  increasing  interest  in  Ameri- 
can goods  and  are  anxious  to  deal  directly  with  American  houses  in- 
stead  of  through  European  trade  centers.  They  are  also  desirous 
that  American  firms  quote  c.  i.  f.  port  of  Zanzibar  instead  off  o  b 
cars  at  factory  or  some  Atlantic  port.  The  question  of  credit  is 
likewise  one  that  requires  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  American 
exporter  if  he  wishes  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  extension  of  trade 
m  the  archipelago.  Reasonable  terms  of  credit  should  be  given  in 
order  that  European  competition  may  be  met  and  measurably  elimi- 
nated, but  before  extending  credit  careful  inquiries  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  business  and    financial    integrity  of    prospective 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  chief  items  of  export  were  cloves,  coins,  copra,  cotton  goods 
gram,  ivory,  and  petroleum  and  petrol.  The  value  of  cloves  and 
copra  makes  up  nearly  all  the  exports  that  originated  locally  There- 
fore these  two  items  constitute  practically  the  only  means  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  producers  of  the  archipelago 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  their  value  from 
Zanzibar  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Cloves 

$2,007,660 

78,574 

285, 655 

1,055,259 

414,378 

US,  673 
24, 732 
40,  S30 

$1,683,990 

58,  775 

338,  733 

942,322 

259, S37 

52,061 
32,469 
27,277 

Hides  and  skins... 



Clove  stems 

$61,299 
193,962 

107,207 
26, 351 
36,3-IS 

591,343 

$30,012 

Copra 

Petroleum  and  petrol 
Rubber 

59,  In 

SO,  321 

Grain: 

Rice 

All  other 

Tobacco..   . 

All  other  articles 

30,970 

363,052 

Gum  copal. . . 

Total 

5,042,271 

3,965,961 
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The  quantities,  in  pounds,  of  the  exports  for  1913  and  1914  are 
lliven  below  : 


Articles. 


Cloves 

Clove  stems 

Copra 

Gum  copal. 


1913 


Pound/!. 
17,812,739 

1,940,290 

21,170,829 

164, 159 


Articles. 


Pounds. 

15,152,300 

1,820,700 

10,956,300 

86, 800 


Hides  and  skins 

Ivory 

Rubber 


1913 


Pounds. 
368,415 
68,729 
48,015 


1914 


Pounds. 
157, 100 
18,300 
17,800 


Lack  of  Proper  Attention  to  Crops. 

If  greater  attention  was  given  to  clove  cultivation,  the  quantity 
produced  could  easily  be  doubled.  Under  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction fully  25  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  is  lost  through  the 
inefficient  means  employed  in  picking  the  crop,  and  considerable  loss 
occurs  every  year  through  damage  done  by  the  pickers,  who  both 
carelessly  and  deliberately  break  many  of  the  branches  of  the  trees 
they  climb.  The  lack  of  an  improved  means  for  drying  the  cloves 
constitutes  another  loss  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop 
gathered. 

As  with  cloves,  no  scientific  methods  are  employed  in  the  culture 
of  copra.  The  meat  of  the  locally  grown  coconut  is  of  extraordinary 
quality,  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  methods  employed  in  curing  it 
the  copra  made  from  it  is  greatly  reduced  in  value.  The  practice 
of  sun  drying  or  smoke  curing  is  the  means  resorted  to  to  prepare 
the  meat  of  the  nuts  for  market.  The  former  is  essentially  a  failure, 
because  of  the  great  rainfall  of  the  country,  which  prevents  continu- 
ous exposure  of  the  nuts  to  the  sun;  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  even 
more  objectionable,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  smoke  that  comes 
into  contact  with  the  copra,  thus  depreciating  its  quality. 

As  the  archipelago  produces  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  cloves,  and  as  the  meat  of  the  coconut  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  commerce  and  industry  that  scien- 
tific methods  and  means  be  adopted  for  the  care  and  culture  of  these 
crops.  Only  by  so  doing  can  the  great  economic  wTaste  be  elimi- 
nated, the  time  and  labor  involved  in  their  production  be  properly 
remunerated,  and  the  buying  capacity  of  the  producers  substantially 
increased.  . 

Practically  all  of  the  other  exports  were  imports  destined  to  the 
reexport  trade.     Their  values  will  decrease  from  year  to  year  be- 
cause  direct   shipments   to   continental    ports    are   becoming   more 
and  more  the  practice. 
Destination  of  Exports. 

The  following  are  the  principal  countries  of  destination  of  the  ex- 
ports: Cloves,  India.  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany; 
coins,  British  East  Africa,  India,  and  German  East  Africa;  copra, 
France;  cotton  goods,  German  East  Africa.  British  East  Africa,  and 
French  Africa;  grain,  British  East  Africa,  German  Fast  Africa, 
and  French  Africa;  grain,  British  East  Africa,  German  East  Africa, 
and  French  Africa;  gum  copal,  United  Kingdom;  hides  and  skins, 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  ivory,  India,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  Stales;  petroleum  and  petrol,  German  Fast  Africa,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  British  Fast  Africa,  and  French  Africa;  rubber, 
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United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  and  tobacco,  Italian  East  Africa, 
British  East  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa. 

The  quantity  of  cloves  consigned  to  the  United  States  in  1914 
increased  considerably  as  compared  with  1913,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  markets  for  this  commodity  were  adversely  affected. 
The  United  States  held  second  place  among  the  various  countries  of 
consignment,  India  taking  first  place  and  Great  Britain  third. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914,  according  to  in- 
voices certified  at  the  American  consulate  at  Zanzibar,  were  valued 
at  $434,591  compared  with  $211,911  for  1913.  The  items  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Cloves 

11337, 27S 

S122. 744 

584 

10,63S 

Skins,  goat 

11,760 

Gum  copal 

Total 

2,913 

241,941 

434,591 

Revenue,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debt. 

In  1913  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $1,339,001  was  collected  as 
against  $1,112,172  in  1911.  The  expenditures  for  1913  were  $1,214,- 
3(33  and  for  1911,  $1,011,236.  The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1914, 
was  $186,650,  toward  the  redemption  of  which  there  existed  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  $186,514  accumulated  on  the  basis  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  annually  set  aside. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  Crown  lands,  a  duty  of  7^ 
per  cent  levied  on  the  value  of  practically  all  imports,  interest  on  in- 
vestments, railway  and  electricity,  rent  "from  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultanate  on  the  continent,  and  fees  and  port  dues. 
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